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GREATER  PROVISION  FOR  INSTITUTIONAL 
CARE  IS  IMPERATIVE 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Mental  Diseases  is 
recommending  this  year  a  state  appropriation  of  half  a 
million  dollars  to  be  expended  for  this  purpose  at  the  third 
State  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Belchertown 
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FEEBLE  -  MINDEDNESS 
is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of 

POVERTY,  MISERY  and  CRIME 


The  League  for  Preventive  Work  has  a  registration 
from  the  State  at  large  of  2882  feeble-minded  persons 
who  have  needed  the  help  of  public  or  private  charity 
within  the  last  four  years.  923  are  in  institutions 

but 

1959  are  in  the  community. 

In  their  families  are  found,  not  only  feeble-mind¬ 
edness,  but  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  gonorrhea,  gross 
intemperance,  immoral  conduct,  physical  and  moral 
neglect,  illegitimacy,  forced  marriages,  desertion, 
non-support,  adult  and  juvenile  delinquency,  epi¬ 
lepsy  and  insanity  to  an  alarming  extent. 

Three-fifths  of  these  families  have  from  four 
to  ten  of  these  social  handicaps  to  contend  with. 


Waiting  for  the  Third  State  School 

to  Open 


The  following  stories  are  statements  of  facts  without  exag¬ 
geration  or  embellishment.  They  have  been  selected  from 
cities  and  towns  throughout  Massachusetts  to  show  that  the 
problem  of  institutional  care  for  the  feeble-minded  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  one  locality  but  is  state  wide.  The  names  of  the  towns 
are  correct;  the  names  of  the  persons  have  been  changed. 


AMHERST  AND  The  ^am^y  °f  Sid  and  Ellen  B.  first  came 
rft  chp-btcwm  to  the  attention  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 

for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  in 
1911,  when  the  mother,  a  feeble-minded  woman,  was  deserted 
by  the  man  whom  she  supposed  to  be  her  husband.  He  left 
her  with  three  children.  She  was  in  reality  not  married  to  him. 
She  had  borne  sixteen  children,  five  of  whom  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Charity.  One  of  these  was  later 
placed  in  Waverley.  Soon  after  the  society  knew  the  family 
the  mother  married  a  fellow  twenty-one  years  old;  she  was 
thirty-seven.  This  husband  is  probably  feeble-minded,  and 
many  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  have  been  committed  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charity.  The  agent  found  the  home  and  chil¬ 
dren  dirty.  Later  they  moved  from  Belchertown  to  Amherst, 
where  the  mother,  the  stepfather,  step-grandfather,  uncle  and 
children  were  found  living  in  a  filthy,  foul-smelling  place.  They 
were  practically  living  in  one  room,  which  contained  a  kerosene 
incubator  in  one  corner  and  a  litter  of  cats  in  another.  In  1912 
a  complaint  of  neglect  was  made  and  two  -more  of  the  children 
were  committed  to  the  State  Board  of  Charity.  In  1914  an¬ 
other  complaint  was  received  on  account  of  the  filthy  condition 
of  the  home.  The  agent  found  that  another  child  had  been 
born.  It  was  very  dirty  and  in  poor  physical  condition.  The 
mother  was  brought  into  court  for  neglecting  the  child.  The 
deputy  sheriff  made  the  statement  that  the  stepfather  and  the 
step-grandfather  had  played  a  game  of  cards  to  see  who  would 
marry  the  mother,  and  the  stepfather  won.  The  child  was 
committed  to  the  State  Board  of  Charity  and  the  mother  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Northampton  State  Hospital  as  insane.  While 
there  another  baby  was  born  and  when  weaned,  was  placed  out 
to  board.  Under  compulsion  of  the  court  the  father  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  paying  its  board. 
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ARLINGTON 


Annie  was  brought  up  on  a  gentleman's 
estate  in  Ireland,  where  her  father  was  gate- 
keeper.  When  she  was  twenty  she  came  alone  to  America, 
leaving  eight  brothers  and  sisters  behind  her.  A  year  after 
she  went  through  the  terrible  experience  of  becoming  an  un¬ 
married  mother.  She  was  strong  and  healthy,  but  since  the 
birth  of  the  baby  has  been  troubled  with  asthma  and  has 
fainting  spells  when  she  gets  excited.  One  day  she  was  arrested 
and  brought  into  court  for  larceny.  She  took  two  waists  and 
a  corset  cover  from  one  of  the  Boston  stores.  She  had  only 
seven  cents  with  her  but,  as  she  said,  she  “  took  a  fancy  to  the 
things  and  took  them."  The  medical  examiner  of  the  court 
found  that  she  was  “  a  defective  delinquent,  ten  and  one-fifth 
years  mentally,  with  a  poor  outlook.  She  is  mentally  capable 
of  working  and  supporting  herself  but  is  lacking  in  sufficient 
intelligence  to  avoid  becoming  a  social  problem." 


ATTLEBORO 


Marion  is  a  large,  light-colored  negro  girl. 
She  has  pleasing  manners  when  she  is  not  in 
a  temper.  Once  she  tore  her  teacher's  waist  to  pieces  in  a 
sudden  rage.  Because  she  would  not  behave  in  her  aunt's 
home  or  at  school  she  was  sent  south,  where  she  was  beaten 
and  ill-used  for  two  years.  Her  mother  wrote  that  “  mean 
blood "  would  show  itself  and  “  no  amount  of  licking  would 
keep  her  straight."  At  last  she  was  so  bad  with  the  boys  she 
was  sent  north  again.  Then  Dr.  Wallace  examined  her  and 
found  her  feeble-minded,  but  there  was  no  room  at  Wrentham. 
When  she  was  thirteen  a  white  man  of  forty  married  her,  giving 
her  age  as  eighteen.  He  took  her  to  Pawtucket  and  there 
deserted  her.  Then  Dr.  Wallace  said  if  the  marriage  could  be 
annulled,  he  would  take  her  at  once  even  if  he  had  to  hang  her 
upon  the  wall.  The  marriage  was  annulled,  the  officiating  min¬ 
ister  fined  and  the  man  sent  to  jail.  This  is  the  kind  of  a  case 
which  compels  the  superintendents  to  stretch  the  State  Schools 
to  the  breaking  point. 


BOSTON 


The  thirty-one  years  of  Mrs.  S.'s  life  have 
been  all  tragedy.  She  grew  up  in  a  dirty, 
immoral  home  with  drunken  parents  and  went  to  work  at 
fourteen.  Soon  she  was  committed  to  Lancaster  and  found  to 
be  feeble-minded.  There  was  not  room  for  her  in  the  State 
School,  so  she  was  placed  on  probation  and  when  eighteen 
married  a  feeble-minded  man.  Together  they  lived  a  life  of 
pauperism  for  seven  years.  Then  he  deserted  her  and  she  lived 
immorally  with  two  men,  and  a  child  was  born.  In  January, 
1917,  she  was  committed  for  three  years  to  Sherborn  for  lewd 
and  lascivious  co-habitation.  Her  husband  is  at  Deer  Island 
for  larceny  and  a  second  charge  is  to  come  up  later.  Her  three 
oldest  children  were  committed  to  the  State  Board  of  Charity. 
Today  Mrs.  S.  and  her  baby  are  back  with  her  mother  in  the 
same  immoral  surroundings  in  which  she  was  born. 
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BREWSTER 


Susan  Marsh  is  feeble-minded.  She  has 
three  living  illegitimate  children,  all  feeble¬ 
minded.  She  is  worth  nothing  as  a  worker  and  is  called  a 
common  prostitute.  The  oldest  child,  Izzy,  has  been  found  to 
be  immoral.  She  cannot  keep  a  place  so  is  constantly  out  of 
work  and  around  visiting.  The  oldest  boy  was  committed  to 
Waverley  a  number  of  years  ago.  Last  summer  he  ran  away. 
He  has  been  working  a  part  of  the  time  since  at  good  wages. 
Time  will  tell  if  he  will  be  able  to  keep  steadily  at  work.  Sandy, 
the  youngest,  is  eight  years  old.  He  is  only  five  mentally  and 
is  doing  nothing  at  school.  These  children  are  cousins  of  the 
family  given  in  Yarmouth. 


BROCKTON 


Mildred  came  into  the  world  with  a  singu¬ 
larly  unpropitious  heritage.  Her  mother,  twice 
widowed  at  twenty-eight,  was  thoroughly  immoral  and  intem¬ 
perate.  She  was  reported  to  have  lived  illicitly  with  several 
men.  She  had  received  one  sentence  to  the  House  of  Correction 
for  co-habitation  with  a  colored  man.  About  two  years  after 
the  death  of  her  first  husband  Mildred’s  mother  went  to  work 
as  a  housekeeper  for  a  widower,  who  acknowledged  himself  as 
Mildred’s  father.  His  own  wife  had  recently  died  in  the  insane 
hospital.  He  was  very  plainly  intemperate,  and  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  lived  with  several  immoral,  drunken  women  while 
his  wife  was  still  alive.  When  the  case  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  the  parents  had  long  been  separated.  Neither 
parent  was  fit  to  have  the  guardianship  of  this  child.  She  was 
with  the  father,  who  was  boarding  in  a  house  of  ill-fame,  the 
landlady  of  which  had  been  fined  seventy-five  dollars  for  keep¬ 
ing  and  exposing.  All  supervision  and  home  education  received 
by  Mildred  were  given  by  this  woman.  The  legal  custody  of 
course  rested  with  the  drunken  mother,  who  was  then  living 
alone  in  a  three-room  shack.  Physically,  Mildred  was  delicate 
and  frail  and  in  need  of  medical  care.  She  appeared  feeble¬ 
minded.  Dr.  Wallace  examined  her  and  pronounced  her  a  fit 
subject  for  the  state  school  at  Wrentham.  In  July,  1917, 
application  was  made  for  admittance,  to  which  Dr.  Wallace 
replied,  regretting  that  the  buildings  for  girls  were  so  over¬ 
crowded  that  no  further  entry  could  be  considered  until  this 
congestion  was  relieved.  There  were  then  several  hundred  girls 
on  the  waiting  list.  The  following  September  a  second  applica¬ 
tion  brought  the  same  response.  Mildred  is  still  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  waiting  for  admission  to  a  State  School  where 
alone  she  could  get  the  proper  training. 


CAMBRIDGE 


Eva  when  fourteen  was  still  in  the  third 
grade  in  school  and  the  authorities  asked  that 
she  be  removed.  For  the  next  four  years  she  was  taken  care 
of  at  home,  growing  more  difficult  and  unmanageable  all  the 
time.  At  eighteen  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  who  was  later 
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adopted  into  her  mother’s  family.  She  was  subject  to  fits  of 
temper  and  it  was  quite  impossible  for  her  family  to  control  her 
although  various  methods  were  used,  including  a  serious  beating 
by  her  father.  When  twenty-four  years  old  she  was  found  to 
be  pregnant  again  and  suffering  from  syphilitic  infection.  The 
Psychopathic  Hospital  reported  her  to  be  six  and  eight-tenths 
years  mentally,  and  custodial  care  in  the  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  was  advised.  It  was  not  possible  to  do  anything 
toward  prosecuting  the  alleged  father  of  her  child  because  of 
her  record  of  promiscuity.  She  was  sent  to  Tewksbury.  Later 
she  and  her  child  were  transferred  to  Long  Island.  As  it  was 
not  possible  to  transfer  her  from  Long  Island  to  Waverley 
because  of  crowded  conditions,  Eva  and  her  second  child  have 
been  returned  to  her  mother,  who  is  now  keeping  a  lodging 
house  for  men. 

rACTUAA/fDTAM  A  large  brute  of  a  man  complained  to  the 

JbAo  1  nAMr  1 UIN  v  jiji  ii  ±. 

police  that  he  could  not  control  his  twelve- 
year-old  daughter  Bertha.  She  had  recently  knocked  her 
mother  down  in  one  of  her  ugly  temper  fits.  She  stayed  out 
late  nights  with  boys  and  the  father  feared  trouble  “  as  soon 
as  the  snow  was  off  the  ground.”  She  was  only  in  the  second 
grade  at  school  and  could  learn  nothing.  The  father  was  a 
hard  drinker,  ignorant  and  ugly.  The  mother  was  plainly 
deficient,  without  any  will-power.  There  were  four  older 
daughters.  One,  Mary,  had  been  “  just  like  Bertha  at  her  age.” 
At  that  time  the  father  brought  Mary  to  court  as  a  stubborn 
child,  but  the  officers  sympathized  with  the  girl  because  of  her 
father’s  ugliness,  and  so  she  got  off  on  probation.  Within  a 
few  years  she  went  to  the  State  Infirmary  to  give  birth  to  an 
illegitimate  child.  She  later  married  a  weak,  foolish  man  who 
could  not  earn  his  own  living.  They  had  in  quick  succession 
four  children,  all  of  whom  have  been  committed  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charity  as  neglected.  The  father  realized  that  Bertha 
was  preparing  for  a  similar  career  to  Mary’s.  Lie  therefore 
signed  a  petition  for  her  commitment  to  a  feeble-minded  school 
as  the  psychiatrist  had  found  her  only  eight  years  old  mentally. 
But  there  was  no  room  for  her  either  in  Waverley  or  in  Wren- 
tham.  Two  months  passed  and  Bertha  grew  more  unmanage¬ 
able.  Then  on  the  insistence  of  her  father  she  was  committed 
to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster.  Here  she  will 
have  temporary  care  but  what  will  happen  when  she  is  released 
at  twenty-one? 


FAIRHAVEN 


June,  1913,  Mary  B.  brought  court  action 
against  John  R.,  and  a  marriage  was  forced. 
She  had  been  very  promiscuous,  and  even  her  nearest  relatives 
feel  that  the  wrong  man  was  prosecuted.  He  deserted  her 
three  weeks  after  the  marriage.  Mary’s  mother  died  before  her 
marriage,  and  in  five  years  Mary  had  squandered  about  $2000. 
She  was  lazy,  and  the  house  and  child  were  poorly  cared  for. 
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July,  1917,  Mary  gave  birth  to  a  child,  and  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  father,  as  she  admitted 
having  been  immoral  with  three  or  four  different  men.  From 
one  of  these  men  it  was  learned  that  she  had  infected  him  with 
venereal  disease.  In  1918  Mary  disappeared  from  Fairhaven, 
it  being  claimed  at  the  time  that  she  was  pregnant  by  another 
man.  Mary’s  aunt  and  her  father  were  anxious  for  her  to  be 
placed  in  a  feeble-minded  institution,  but  there  was  no  room  at 
either  Waverley  or  Wrentham. 


FITCHBURG 


fait  rtvfr  Gertrude,  since  the  age  of  six,  has  been 

admittedly  deficient  mentally.  Gertrude  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  mental  specialist  should  have  institutional  care. 
She  is  the  lowest  grade  feeble-minded  adult  the  doctor  has  ever 
seen  in  Fall  River.  When  she  was  twenty-three  she  married 
without  her  parents’  consent  or  knowledge.  The  man  of  her 
choice  is  a  drunkard  with  a  varied  police  record  and  has  failed 
to  provide  for  her  or  their  two  children.  The  two  little  girls 
show  the  effects  of  this  heritage  in  physical  weakness,  and  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  District  Nurses  much  of  the  time. 
Through  desertion  and  non-support  on  the  part  of  the  father 
and  the  mother’s  incapacity  to  earn  sufficient  for  their  care, 
the  children  are  not  always  properly  provided  for  and  except 
for  the  interest  of  the  maternal  relatives  would  become  public 
charges. 

Belle,  born  in  1899,  the  second  of  six  chil¬ 
dren,  was  reared  in  a  house  of  low  ideals,  the 
father  being  a  drinking  man  and  narrow-minded,  the  mother 
slack  as  a  home-maker  and  careless  in  the  affairs  of  her  children. 
An  older  sister  was  allowed  to  entertain  men  in  the  house  over 
night  and  is  reported  to  have  received  money  from  them.  When 
Belle  became  an  unmarried  mother,  the  father  turned  her  out 
and  refused  her  financial  assistance.  She  tried  to  support  her¬ 
self  and  child  by  legitimate  work  but  found  the  task  too  great. 
She  was  being  watched  by  the  police  because  she  was  known 

to  be  receiving  men  in  her  home  at  night.  Two  mental  ex¬ 

aminations  proved  her  to  be  feeble-minded.  The  doctor  recom¬ 
mended  institutional  care  and  there  happened  to  be  a  vacancy 
at  Waverley.  The  judge  of  the  Probate  Court,  however,  dis¬ 
missed  the  petition  for  commitment,  feeling  that  the  girl  was 
too  high-grade  to  warrant  such  action.  She  was  allowed  to 

return  home.  She  married  an  army  officer.  The  last  report 

is  that  Belle  is  about  to  become  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  and  that  one  of  the  many  soldiers  who  have  visited  her 
at  night  during  her  husband’s  absence  is  the  putative  father. 


GREENFIELD 


In  March,  1914,  Jimmie,  aged  ten,  was 
before  the  court  as  a  neglected  child.  He  was 
a  most  pathetic  looking  little  creature,  very  thin,  of  a  blue-white 
color  and  extremely  dirty  and  ragged.  The  neighbors  com¬ 
plained  that  he  terrified  all  the  children  on  the  street.  The 


school  teacher  said  he  was  ugly  and  troublesome.  He  had  been 
four  terms  in  the  first  grade  and  advanced  to  the  second,  not 
because  of  mental  improvement  but  in  order  to  get  him  away 
from  the  younger  children,  as  the  teacher  considered  him  a 
dangerous  menace.  He  frequently  came  to  school  in  such  a 
wretched  condition  of  filth  that  he  had  to  be  sent  home.  He 
had  been  absent  one  hundred  days  in  five  terms.  The  home 
was  a  wreck  of  an  old  house  in  which  the  paternal  grandparents 
had  both  died  alcoholic,  and  an  aunt  was  burned  to  death  be¬ 
cause  too  feeble-minded  to  save  herself.  A  half-uncle  had  lived 
and  died  the  town  fool,  without  mental  capacity  to  do  any  work. 
Jimmie’s  father  had  tried  to  work  in  the  shops,  but  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  because  he  was  so  childish  his  employer  feared  he  would 
injure  himself  with  the  machinery.  He  had  neither  ambition, 
nor  physical  nor  mental  strength  to  do  any  other  work.  He  sat 
about  the  house  idle,  unkempt,  filthy,  ragged,  except  for  trips 
to  the  saloon  for  whiskey  for  Jimmie’s  mother.  She  had  peri¬ 
odic  sprees  in  which  she  lay  in  bed  and  drank  whiskey  for 
two  weeks  at  a  time.  By  occasional  work  she  earned  the  money 
for  the  whiskey.  Relatives  sent  in  food  by  the  suit-case,  but 
not  enough  for  proper  nourishment.  Jimmie’s  father  was 
committed  to  the  Northampton  State  Hospital;  Jimmie’s 
mother  went  to  jail  to  sober  off.  Jimmie  was  committed  to 
Waverley,  but  because  of  crowded  conditions  there  could  not 
be  admitted.  He  was  therefore  placed  in  a  private  institution 
and  later  with  his  maternal  grandparents,  who  were  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  town.  Then  followed  three  years  of  effort  by 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil¬ 
dren,  the  Court,  and  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  two  towns  to 
make  the  mother  work  and  support  her  one  child.  She  was 
below  grade  mentally  and  could  not  appreciate  responsibility 
or  the  authority  of  the  Court.  Finally  she  was  committed  to 
the  State  Hospital  as  an  alcoholic.  She  has  since  died.  Before 
her  commitment  she  succeeded  in  getting  her  husband  out  of 
the  hospital.  He  soon  landed  at  the  town  farm  for  a  winter’s 
lodging.  When  summer  came  he  wandered  off  and  his  present 
whereabouts  are  unknown.  Jimmie  is  still  with  his  old  grand¬ 
parents,  working  in  the  mill.  The  town  is  still  aiding. 

HAVERHILL  Mabel  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  of  twenty- 

*  1  ‘  ^  five,  a  good  dresser,  quiet  manner,  low  voice,  and 

a  sweet  smile.  She  was  married  and  living  apart  from  her  husband, 
who  was  under  treatment  for  venereal  disease.  With  him  she  left 
their  older  child,  keeping  with  her  their  baby,  two  and  one-half 
years  old,  a  delicate  little  girl  with  defective  eyes  from  birth, 
also  crippled  in  her  arms  by  infantile  paralysis.  She  and  the 
baby  boarded  in  the  family  of  a  widow  of  limited  means  with 
many  children  of  her  own,  including  a  son  of  twenty.  She  was 
pantry  maid  in  a  lunch  room  run  by  a  college  woman,  who 
made  it  part  of  her  business  to  take  an  intelligent,  friendly 
interest  in  her  employees.  Mabel  was  “  so  pretty,  sweet, 
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gentle,  and  dressed  so  tastefully  ”  that  no  one  could  believe 
that  she  was  feeble-minded.  But  when  she  and  her  baby  were 
examined  at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,  the  mother  was  found 
to  be  “  feeble-minded,  committable  ”  ;  and  the  child,  “  too 
young  to  determine  her  mental  status,  shows  signs  of  degeneracy. ” 
Her  physical  condition  needed  close  and  immediate  attention. 
For  lack  of  room  in  either  of  the  State  Schools  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  provide  custodial  care  for  Mabel.  She  moved  away 
from  the  widow  to  the  home  of  another  widow,  who  became 
so  interested  in  Mabel  that  she  gave  up  her  day’s  work  to  stay 
at  home  and  take  care  of  Mabel’s  child.  Efforts  to  secure 
medical  treatment  for  the  child  were  foiled  by  the  mother  and 
her  friend.  The  first  widow  in  much  distress  called  at  the 
office  of  the  child-helping  agency  to  ask  what  could  be  done  to 
keep  Mabel  from  writing  and  going  to  see  her  twenty-year-old 
son  in  Camp  Devens.  About  this  time  Mabel  reached  the 
limit  of  her  ability  in  the  lunch  room.  Her  employer  asked  an 
agency  to  place  her  with  her  child  at  domestic  service,  but  it 
was  out  of  the  question  because  of  the  crippled  condition  of  the 
child  and  Mabel’s  sub-normality.  The  second  widow  turned 
Mabel  and  her  baby  out  of  the  house  because  Mabel  received 
so  many  callers,  especially  a  married  man  who  came  frequently 
and  stayed  late.  Mabel’s  husband  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  died  while  in  the  service.  His  people,  who  are 
respectable  and  thrifty,  have  taken  the  older  child  and  are 
perfectly  willing  to  take  the  younger  one,  but  Mabel  “  will 
not  give  them  that  satisfaction.”  Mabel  is  at  large  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  living  sometimes  under  her  married  name  and  some¬ 
times  under  her  maiden  name.  She  is  now  the  mother  of  a 
baby  girl  born  last  December.  Both  she  and  her  baby  are 
being  treated  at  a  Boston  hospital  for  gonorrhea.  The  father 
of  the  baby  is  a  married  man.  What  of  this  man’s  wife  and 
their  children?  Mabel  and  her  child  are  living  in  Haverhill 
with  her  mother,  a  woman  of  immoral  character.  She  is  very 
pretty,  wears  attractive  clothing,  “  is  so  kind  and  obliging.” 
What  of  the  future  of  her  baby?  What  of  her  deformed  child, 
crippled  for  life?  The  tax-payers  of  our  state  may  sometime 
inquire. 

Tim  vmri?  A  feeble-minded  boy  now  a  man  in  years 

lives  with  his  family  in  two  rooms  in  an  old 
wooden  house  at  the  rear  of  one  of  Holyoke’s  well-known  streets. 
The  neighborhood  is  thickly  settled  and  is  always  full  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  laugh  and  jeer  at  this  helpless  simpleton.  He  is 
twenty  years  old  and  has  been  to  school  only  two  years  in  his 
life,  and  can  neither  read  nor  write.  He  has  poor  control  over 
his  motions  and  shuffles  along  the  streets  close  to  the  buildings 
as  if  he  were  intoxicated.  Until  recently  he  could  not  go 
down-stairs  without  tumbling  head  over  heels.  The  older 
sister  has  recently  had  an  illegitimate  child;  one  younger 
brother  works  and  another  goes  to  school.  The  total  income  is 
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about  $22  a  week,  and  naturally  the  family  has  been  aided  by 
the  city  time  and  time  again.  Would  not  the  boy,  his  family, 
and  Holyoke  be  far  better  off  if  he  were  in  one  of  the  State 
Schools  for  Feeble-Minded?  There  he  could  be  trained  and 
supervised  in  the  simple  tasks  which  the  school  could  teach 
him  to  do  through  the  power  of  habit.  Now  he  spends  the  day 
lounging  about  the  streets,  often  with  a  crowd  of  professional 
loafers,  no  earthly  good  to  anybody  and  a  care  to  many. 


LINCOLN 


A  complaint  came  one  day  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  from  a  tax-payer  of  Lincoln  in  regard  to  a  family 
which  had  been  living  in  a  cottage  on  her  farm.  She  reported 
that  a  boy  of  nine  was  abused  and  was  defective  mentally;  he 
played  with  fire,  and  at  one  time  another  child  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  while  playing  with  him  was  severely  burned.  She  said 
she  had  seen  the  mother  strike  the  child  and  he  seemed  in  great 
terror  of  her.  The  family  were  moving  and  she  was  afraid  she 
would  lose  track  of  them.  The  family  were  finally  located  in 
Charlestown  and  it  was  found  that  her  supposition  as  to  mental 
defect  was  right.  The  boy  had  never  attended  school  regularly, 
having  been  withdrawn  by  advice  of  the  principal  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  school.  He  could  only  enter  the  first  grade  if  he  should 
be  sent.  The  mental  examiner  of  the  Boston  public  schools 
had  examined  the  boy  the  previous  year  and  recommended 
custodial  care,  but  the  parents  absolutely  opposed  placing  him 
in  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  father  grew  very 
violent  in  talking  about  it  and  said  he  would  go  so  far  as  to 
kill  both  himself  and  the  boy  first.  There  was  no  use  in  per¬ 
suading  the  father  to  change  his  opinion,  for  there  was  no  room 
in  either  State  School  for  the  boy  and  he  is  growing  up  in  the 
community  without  any  kind  of  school  training. 


LOWELL 


The  police  arrested  Lucille  in  Ayer.  She 
was  a  dish-washer  in  a  restaurant  and  it  left 
her  free  and  unprotected  at  night.  She  has  a  childish  face  and 
a  pathetically  trusting  manner.  Examination  showed  her  to  be 
a  low  grade  moron  with  the  mind  of  a  child  of  eight.  Her  hair 
was  filled  with  vermin  and  her  body  covered  with  sores  from 
filth  and  body  lice.  She  is  the  illegitimate  child  of  a  woman 
who  is  now  married,  wears  a  fur  coat  and  drives  an  automobile. 
Her  mother  loathes  the  girl.  Two  years  ago  she  turned  her  out 
and  since  then  she  has  been  the  victim  of  many  men.  She  was 
committed  to  Sherborn  pending  transfer  to  Waverley. 


LYNN 


The  eleven  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
have  been  the  bane  of  the  school  teachers 
for  years.  “  Every  child  is  backward,  immoral,  with  no  living 
standards,”  and  a  menace  to  the  other  children  in  school.  As 
children  they  begged  upon  the  street  and  were  habitual  truants. 
Now  they  are  piling  up  court  records  for  breaking  and  entering, 
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idle  and  disorderly  conduct  and  larceny.  The  home  is  filthy 
and  the  ragged  children  run  screaming  in  and  out  covered  with 
mud  and  grease.  The  oldest  girl  escaped  from  the  insane  hos¬ 
pital  and  was  arrested  in  Boston  as  a  night  walker,  appealed 
her  case  and  was  re-arrested  near  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  on  a 
similar  charge  and  sent  to  Sherborn  as  a  defective  delinquent. 
The  younger  girls  are  following  her  example.  Two  are  on  the 
waiting  list  at  Waverley. 


MALDEN 


Jennie  Jones  does  not  know  her  age  but  she 
does  know  how  to  do  housework.  She  does  not 
keep  a  place  long  at  a  time,  however,  because  she  has  a  violent  tem¬ 
per  and  threatens  the  lives  of  persons  with  whom  she  lives.  Last 
April  she  threatened  her  employer  with  a  knife  and  three  days 
later  appeared  at  her  bedside  at  four  A.M.,  awakening  her  with 
abusive  language.  When  a  nephew  appeared,  Jennie  rushed  to 
the  kitchen,  seized  a  butcher’s  knife  and  threatened  to  murder 
him.  Sometimes  she  goes  about  with  drunken  men  and  comes 
home  intoxicated.  She  tells  of  horrible  sex  experiences.  April, 
1918,  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  pronounced  her  feeble-minded. 
Her  application  is  on  file  at  Waverley  and  she  is  still  doing 
housework  in  private  homes. 


NEWTON 


Mrs.  L.  is  a  widow,  undoubtedly  feeble¬ 
minded,  with  seven  children.  She  is  away 
all  day  trying  to  support  the  family.  The  children  are  neglected 
both  morally  and  physically.  The  oldest  girl  at  home  has  had 
an  illegitimate  child.  The  four  youngest  children  have  been  in 
the  ungraded  school.  John,  although  slightly  defective,  is 
capable  of  earning  a  living  but  refuses  to  work.  Annie,  a 
feeble-minded  girl  of  fifteen,  is  so  troublesome  in  school  that 
it  was  thought  best  to  allow  her  to  stay  home  to  keep  house. 
Willie  and  Frank  are  still  in  the  ungraded  school.  Frank  could 
be  taught  to  be  self-supporting  if  he  were  in  a  different  environ¬ 
ment  but  has  no  chance  at  home,  where  he  is  neglected. 


NORTHAMPTON 


Lizzie  was  fifteen  years  old  on  April  11th. 
On  April  21st  she  was  playing  ball  in  the  back¬ 
yard  of  her  home  with  her  little  brother  when  a  strange  young 
man  who  boarded  next  door  joined  in  the  game,  then  invited  her  to 
the  moving  pictures.  She  went  off  without  hat  or  coat  quite  inno¬ 
cently  like  the  little  child  she  really  was  in  mind.  They  walked  to  a 
shack  on  the  river  bank  and  there  they  stayed  all  night  and 
most  of  the  next  day.  The  man  then  left  her  without  food  and 
without  money.  She  walked  to  the  home  of  a  former  neighbor 
in  another  town  and  there  the  police  found  her  for  her  frantic 
parents.  A  year  before  the  teacher  had  advised  her  mother  to 
take  her  out  of  school  and  keep  her  at  home,  although  she  had 
not  completed  the  third  grade.  She  was  a  strange  child'.  Her 
mind  did  not  seem  right.  A  psychiatrist  found  her  decidedly 
feeble-minded  and  irresponsible  and  in  need  of  custodial  care. 
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Application  was  made  at  the  Wrentham  School  but  there  was 
no  room.  She  was  therefore  committed  to  the  Industrial 
School  at  Lancaster.  The  man  in  the  case  pleaded  guilty  and 
was  let  off  on  probation  in  the  community  because  he  also  was 
too  feeble-minded  to  be  responsible. 


PEABODY 


Maggie  in  1916  was  suffering  from  anaamia 
and  heart  trouble.  A  dispensary  referred  her 
to  a  child-helping  agency  for  advice  and  care.  Investigations 
showed  that  this  girl,  a  shockingly  underweight  and  under¬ 
nourished  person,  was  living  on  $6.50  a  week,  which  she  earned 
in  a  laundry.  She  paid  $1.50  for  an  attic  room  and  bought 
food,  clothes  and  incidentals  with  what  was  left.  Many  of  her 
meals  consisted  of  crackers  and  bananas  in  her  own  room. 
Although  she  was  twenty-four  years  old  she  had  the  mind  of  a 
child  of  eleven  years.  She  was  diagnosed  feeble-minded  and 
care  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  advised.  Maggie’s 
sex  relations  began  when  she  was  twelve  years  old.  She  is  of 
the  promiscuous,  casual  type,  has  little  initiative  but  is  a  pas¬ 
sive  girl,  easily  preyed  upon.  When  she  was  about  twenty 
years  old  her  first  child  was  born  in  a  private  institution  and 
died  there.  Her  second  child  was  born  in  a  Maternity  Home. 
As  she  could  not  then  go  to  the  Wrentham  State  School  and 
was  in  no  condition  to  look  after  herself  and  her  child,  they 
were  both  sent  to  Long  Island.  Recently  she  has  been  sent 
from  Long  Island  to  an  unmarried  brother  in  Peabody,  who  has 
not  been  considered  a  particularly  stable  or  responsible  person 
by  his  relatives. 


PITTSFIELD 


Henry,  fifteen,  the  oldest  of  seven  children, 
was  complained  of  for  stealing  from  neighbors, 
passing  counterfeit  money,  begging  for  food,  clothes  and  money. 
When  questioned  he  stated  his  father  ordered  him  to  steal, 
saying  father  had  a  very  large  bunch  of  keys  that  would  fit 
any  door.  The  father  had  been  four  times  married,  twice 
divorced;  had  served  one  sentence  in  jail  for  adultery,  and  there 
was  strong  evidence  that  he  had  attempted  an  assault  upon  his 
twelve-year-old  daughter,  whom  he  threatened  to  hang  if  she 
told  of  his  actions  toward  her.  He  was  also  a  drinking  man, 
had  a  violent  temper  and  had  been  cruelly  abusive  of  wife  and 
children  for  years.  The  mother  left  home  periodically,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  she  “  liked  to  get  out  for  a  change  ”  ;  said 
she  always  intended  to  come  back  and  always  did,  probably 
due  either  to  the  children’s  need  of  her  or  her  husband’s  threats. 
She  admitted  begging  in  almost  every  place  where  they  had 
lived,  not  because  they  did  not  have  enough  to  eat  but  because 
she  wanted  more.  She  also  admitted  that  she  told  Henry  that 
if  he  saw  anything  “  that  didn’t  belong  to  anybody  to  bring 
it  home  but  did  not  mean  to  tell  him  to  steal.”  The  mother 
upon  examination  was  pronounced  a  high-grade  defective, 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong  but  incapable 
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of  consistently  choosing  the  right.  The  twelve-year-old  girl 
was  found  to  be  six  years  old  mentally  and  her  placement  in  an 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded  recommended.  Until  a  place 
can  be  found  for  her  in  such  an  institution,  she  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  together  with  the  other  children  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charity. 


PLYMOUTH 


The  Lenstrom  family  is  composed  of  father, 
mother,  and  six  children  whose  ages  range 
from  twenty-two  to  eight.  Their  five-room  cottage  is  on  the 
edge  of  a  wood.  The  oldest  child  is  Pearl,  who  has  already 
served  a  term  in  the  Woman’s  Reformatory  on  the  charge  of 
lewdness,  been  placed  on  parole  in  her  own  home  and  returned 
to  the  Reformatory.  While  she  was  on  parole  she  lived  partly 
on  damages  paid  to  her  by  an  industrial  concern  for  an  accident 
while  working  which  made  necessary  the  amputation  of  her 
arm.  The  outlook  for  such  a  girl,  at  best  one  of  tragic  hope¬ 
lessness,  is  made  darker  by  the  fact  that  Pearl  is  feeble-minded. 
This  was  disclosed  at  an  examination  given  her  after  her  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  Reformatory.  Her  mental  defect  coupled  with 
her  physical  disability  prevented  effectively  any  steps  which 
might  have  otherwise  been  taken  towards  constructive  super¬ 
vision  either  in  her  own  home  or  any  other.  Pearl  has  now 
served  her  full  sentence  and  is  again  at  home.  The  most 
recent  complaint  is  her  unsalutary  influence  upon  the  younger 
children.  Soon  after  her  return  home  Jo  was  delinquent  and 
there  came  more  serious  reports  of  improper  relations  between 
him  and  his  younger  sister.  Pearl’s  demoralizing  influence 
extends  beyond  the  household,  for  even  the  little  girls  in  the 
neighborhood  comment  on  the  large  amount  of  money  “  which 
the  men  are  giving  Pearl  ”  and  wondering  “  why  she  spends  it 
all  on  jewelry  instead  of  buying  coal  and  wood  for  her  mother.” 
It  is  certain  that  Pearl  can  never  have  her  place  in  normal 
society.  One  year  ago  the  parole  board  reported  that  they  were 
taking  steps  to  have  her  committed  to  a  school  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded.  Apparently  a  vacancy  has  not  yet  occurred.  Mean¬ 
while  come  fresh  reports  of  Pearl’s  immorality  and  the  police 
are  watching  her  to  get  the  evidence  necessary  to  convict  her. 
If,  as  is  probable,  she  is  again  sent  to  the  Reformatory,  it 'will 
be  only  a  short  time  before  she  returns  again,  presenting  the 
same  problem.  This  cannot  be  solved  until  she  can  be  per¬ 
manently  committed  to  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded. 


RANDOLPH 


f  A  filthy-smelling  barn  is  the  home  of  a 
pair  of  shiftless  drinking  vagabonds  who  are 
notorious  for  lying.  David  looks  feeble-minded.  He  is  *deaf, 
has  trouble  with  his  eyes  and  has  a  defective  speech.  The 
father  was  jealous  of  his  wife,  abused,  and  would  not  support 
her.  His  relatives  think  him  “  crazy,”  the  neighbors,  “  ec¬ 
centric.”  He  and  David  share  a  single  cot  bed  covered  with 
rags.  Last  August  his  wife  died  in  a  hospital  of  tuberculosis 
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and  other  diseases.  Three  years  before  she  left  him  and  made 
a  home  for  herself  and  three  children  in  three  rooms  by  taking 
lodgers.  She  had  illicit  relations  with  one  of  these  lodgers,  who 
was  later  forced  to  marry  her  daughter  Annie.  The  other 
daughter  has  also  been  immoral.  John,  her  other  son,  although 
fourteen,  makes  no  progress  in  the  third  grade.  “  He  just  sits 
and  draws.”  He  too  is  deaf  and  has  a  speech  defect.  He  is 
difficult  to  control  and  is  out  all  hours  of  the  night.  John  and 
David  are  both  on  the  list  waiting  for  the  doors  of  Belcher- 
town  to  open. 


SOMERVILLE 


Mary’s  mother  is  in  an  insane  hospital,  so 
Mary,  who  is  ten  years  old  mentally  and 
thirty-one  actually,  lived  with  her  aunt  until  the  aunt  decided 
to  go  into  an  old  ladies’  home.  An  old,  intemperate,  blind  man 
of  seventy-six  boarded  with  them.  He  was  supported  by  his 
children.  After  the  aunt  left  Mary  had  a  child  by  this  man. 
Mary  needed  help,  but  the  Overseers  said  that  as  long  as  Mary 
was  only  ten  years  old  mentally  she  could  not  have  a  settle¬ 
ment,  and  then  the  matron  of  the  almshouse  decided  that  in 
her  opinion  “  Mary  was  not  feeble-minded,”  and  so  the  city 
shifted  its  responsibility  by  allowing  Mary  to  marry  the  old  man. 


SPRINGFIELD 


B.  stands  for  a  young  girl  of  twenty,  mental 
age  nine  years.  She  has  been  under  obser¬ 
vation  since  1913,  when  she  was  reported  backward  in  school. 
Her  father  died  when  she  was  young.  In  1918  her  mother  was 
committed  to  an  insane  hospital  and  in  1919  her  brother  was 
committed  for  observation  as  to  his  sanity.  The  only  relative 
to  guide  and  guard  her  is  a  nineteen  year  old  brother.  Their 
home  has  recently  been  broken  up.  There  is  a  present  danger: 
a  young  man  of  mediocre  mentality  is  wooing  her;  a  middle- 
aged  man  has  also  offered  to  marry  her.  She  is  interested  in 
these  propositions.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  her  marriage. 
Application  was  made  for  admission  to  Waverley  in  February, 
1919,  and  refused  on  account  of  over-crowded  conditions. 


WARE 


Marianna  is  the  four-year-old  daughter  of 
Polish  parents.  They  are  both  obliged  to 
work  in  the  mill  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  this 
child,  who  has  been  in  its  present  condition  since  birth,  is  left 
in  the  care  of  a  Polish  woman  who  is  paid  to  give  it  merely 
oversight  and  food  at  regular  intervals.  The  child  has  no 
muscular  control  and  has  to  be  fed.  It  has  a  vacant  expression. 
Its  very  appearance  is  strong  indication  of  its  mental  and 
physical  condition.  The  woman  who  takes  care  of  it  is  in  the 
habit  of  grasping  the  child  just  above  the  wrist  and  giving  it  a 
violent  shaking  whenever  it  starts  to  cry.  Application  was  made 
to  Dr.  Fernald  for  its  admission  but  it  was  refused  owing  to 
absolute  lack  of  accommodations. 
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WESTON 


Mr.  V.  is  a  chore-man  that  employers  put 
up  with  because  he  is  faithful  although  he  is 
surly.  As  the  children  have  come  into  the  world  and  grown 

up  the  neighbors  have  helped  along  with  clothes  and  food  until 

there  are  now  nine.  The  mother  has  a  large  goitre,  which 
makes  it  hard  for  her  to  keep  house  well;  one  minute  she  is 
pleasant  and  the  next  ugly.  The  children  are  ragged  and  dirty. 
The  oldest  girl  is  wild;  a  younger  one  is  following  in  her  foot¬ 
steps.  She  was  not  wanted  in  school  because  she  told  low 

stories.  She  is  between  ten  and  eleven  years  old  mentally. 

The  Psychopathic  Hospital  recommends  institutional  care.  At 
present  through  the  generosity  of  the  townspeople  she  is  boarded 
in  a  private  home  and  doing  well  under  constant  supervision. 
But  what  will  happen  later?  One  boy  is  already  in  Waverley. 


WORCESTER 


Three  illegitimate  children,  loss  of  an  eye 
and  a  finger,  are  a  few  of  the  items  charged 
up  against  the  community  because  both  State  Schools  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  have  been  too  crowded  to  admit  a  feeble¬ 
minded  woman  of  twenty-two.  In  three  years  five  applications 
have  been  made  to  the  Schools  and  refused,  and  during  this 
time  three  illegitimate  children  have  been  born  to  her  and  two 
industrial  accidents  have  deprived  her  of  an  eye  and  a  finger, 
but  the  crowning  tragedy  is  her  marriage  and  the  starting  of  a 
new  family. 


YARMOUTH 


Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  are  three  of  the 
five  children  of  Sam  and  Sally  Worthy.  The 
two  oldest  children  are  boys.  Jim  is  on  parole  from  the  Lyman 
School.  His  training  has  helped  him  to  keep  steadily  at  work. 
Sam  Junior  has  been  three  years  in  the  State  School  at  Waverly. 
The  three  girls  go  to  school  but  it  was  a  great  task  to  get  them 
there  on  time.  It  took  them  several  years  to  learn.  They 
would  play  along  the  road  many  days  until  noon.  The  mother 
is  feeble-minded  and  has  been  very  immoral.  Since  she  has 
been  under  supervision  there  seem  to  be  no  new  stories  told  of 
her  and  she  keeps  her  house  clean  and  orderly  now.  It  used 
to  be  filthy.  She  cannot  sew  and  she  can  do  very  little  cooking. 
A  sister  comes  in  occasionally  to  cook  for  her.  Faith  can  do 
nothing  in  school  and  is  nearing  maturity.  Hope  does  some 
school  work  and  is  a  good  helper  at  home.  Charity  is  eight 
years  old  but  only  six  mentally.  She  is  keener-witted  than 
either  of  her  sisters. 
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